About the cover: Cool, efficient, 
glass and concrete buildings rise in 
geometric splendor in our cities 
and towns. But the real beauty and 
accomplishment of our civilization 
are not reflected in its buildings; they 
are in people and the quality of their 
lives. Perhaps the biggest challenge 
to that quality is the impersonal 
nature of today’s society. So much 
of what we once did together is 
nostalgia now—the Sunday 
picnics, evenings on the front 
porch, the group at the corner 
grocery. Television adds to the 
feeling. Families sit side by side, 
largely unspeaking, for hours at a 
time in the electronic glow. Ina 
world grown cool and distant, the 
need for the human touch, the 
human element, has never been 
stronger—nor its appeal more 
compelling. It is in this world that 
United Ways must seek to 
reestablish a personal meaning, 
unify communities and help people 
touch one another’s lives. 


United Way 
of America 


John W. Hanley 


The year 1978 was one of remarkable change and 
growth for many United Ways across the nation. A 
good measure of that change came in an orderly and 
thoughtful fashion because many United Ways had 
taken the time to plan for it. They created their chances 
rather than sitting tight and letting the future develop 
by accident. More and more, United Ways stress action 
rather than reaction. 

With the presentation of the long-range planning 
report in December, I’m confident we’ ve continued this 
process for ourselves and for all of voluntarism. It’s a 
process of opening our eyes to the wide range of prob- 
lems and possibilities that the future holds. 

One of the major priorities to emerge from this plan- 
ning is the need to strengthen the voluntary sector. We 
know its immense value to our way of life and the major 
part it has played in our heritage as a nation. In these 
times of uncertainty over inflation, energy and other 
issues, it’s imperative that voluntarism remain strong. 

In Congress we are seeking modification of the tax 
laws so that government, which has always encouraged 
the voluntary sector, doesn’t inadvertently discourage 
charitable giving. We made a great deal of headway in 
1978, lining up important support for modifying U.S. 
income tax forms so that those who do not itemize will 
still be able to list their charitable donations. 

It will take time to change the law, but momentum is 
building. 

At the same time new dollars and new strength have 
been added to local United Ways through the National 
Corporate Development Program. 

We have all raised our sights. 


CHAIRMAN’S 
LETTER 


Alexis de Tocqueville, writing of the people of the 
United States in his book, Democracy in America, said 
that in this country “no natural boundary seems to be 
set to the efforts of man; in his eyés, what is not yet done 
is only what he has not yet attempted to do.” 

That’s still our American way of doing things. It 
shows up in the remarkable growth in campaign results. 
In 1978, they were up 9.37 percent to over $1.3 billion. 

Though such levels of growth seem huge when com- 
pared to the past, we know that community needs 
continue to grow, too. So there’s much work still to be 
done by good people in a good cause. 

As I’ve traveled this country on behalf of United 
Way of America, I’ve met many of these good people 
who make United Way work. I know firsthand of the 
quality and dedication of United Way volunteer 
leadership. We have been successful because of their 
effort. I’m confident we will continue to attract top 
people because success breeds success. 

All of us expect this entire system to come under 
increased pressure in the next few years—not pressure 
from our critics but from the changing public mood over 
taxes and government programs. The tax revolt in 
California and similarly dramatic moves in other states 
are part of this changing mood. 

As local governments try to cut spending, they gen- 
erally drop the ax on social welfare programs first. This 
means people will look to us more and more to take up 
the slack and help fund needed programs. This is an 
opportunity for us to show once again what we can do. 

My thanks to all of you who made 1978 such a banner 
year. | believe that more than ever, we stand ready to 
face the future with strength, confidence and optimism. 


William Aramony 


All of us are indebted to John W. Hanley for his 
tremendous personal dedication and commitment as 
the chairman of our board for the last two years. 

Jack had a truly great team: Glenn E. Watts, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; John D. deButts, 
chairman of the National Corporate Development Pro- 
gram; A. W. Clausen, chairman of the Long Range 
Planning Committee; James E. Burke, chairman of the 
National Health Agencies Liaison Committee; Charles 
F. Adams, chairman of the National Agencies Liaison 
Committee; Gus H. Moede, Jr., chairman of the Pro- 
gram for the Future Evaluation Committee; William 
Ruder, chairman of the Communications Committee; 
Mrs. William H. Gates, chairman of the Volunteer 
Leadership Development Committee; and J. C. 
Turner, chairman of the United Way/AFL-CIO Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Under their leadership, solid progress was made 
throughout the organization—in communications, 
fund raising, planning, allocations, research, data 
processing, relations with national agencies, services to 
smaller United Ways, personnel development, con- 
sultation and general services to members. This activity 
came in direct response to concerns expressed by local 
United Ways and was made possible by their continuing 
support. 

In fund raising alone, our growth rate nationally rose 
from a 9.1 percent increase in 1977 to a projected 9.37 
percent increase for 1978. We know that companies 
that took part in the National Corporate Development 
Program showed very strong growth in both corporate 
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and employee giving. 

We have seldom experienced ‘such sustained high 
levels of growth. We took a look at some early 1978 
results using our expanded research, data processing 
and reporting capabilities and have gained some new 
insights. From our studies, it now appears that the 11 
percent annual growth rate is realistic, achievable and, 
because of inflation, vitally necessary. 

Another major accomplishment of 1978 was the 
emergence of a new working relationship with the 
American Cancer Society. We have agreed to put aside 
30 years of differences. Each community will have to 
decide on its relationship locally but there is little 
question that our future is together, not apart. 

We improved the quality of national communica- 
tions during the year. The annual White House mes- 
sage included, for the first time, footage of a child at an 
agency with the President of the United States de- 
scribing how United Ways help. The National Football 
League public service spots reached nationwide audi- 
ences and sales of national films were at record levels. 
We have undertaken an aggressive year-round public 
relations campaign to support local United Ways’ 
year-round efforts. 

With the very high quality volunteer leadership that 
we enjoy locally and nationally, United Ways will be 
able to continue the high levels of performance 
achieved in 1978. More importantly, United Way can 
and will continue to represent and reinforce our per- 
sonal commitment to one another, and to our com- 
munities. 


A DECADE OF GROWTH 
(U.S. only) 


$1,300,000,000 $1,317,725,000* 


$1,200,000,000 Selected Fund Raising Dates 


(in millions) 

1919 
1929 74.4 
1939 86.6 
1949 188.5 
1959 438.7 
1969 764.3 
1978 Late? 


$1,100,000,000 


$1,000,000,000 


$900,000,000 


$800,000,000 


$700,000,000 


“PROJECTION AS OF 3/16/79 


Looking Back on 


It was a remarkable year for United 
Ways. We moved ahead under the 
stimulus of the Program for the Future ina 
number of areas. Specific program high- 
lights are listed at the back of this report. 
Here is a brief review of some significant 
trends we saw: 


Fund Raising and National Corporate 
Development Program 


Nineteen hundred and seventy-eight 
saw the addition of 58 national corpora- 
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tions to the National Corporate Devel- 
opment Program (NCD), bringing the 
total to 145 firms conducting nationwide 
employee campaigns. These campaigns 
affect 753 United Ways and reach 4.1 
million people. The quality of the cover- 
age is what’s important. Because local 
and national volunteers and staff worked 
together effectively, the combined aver- 
age increase in corporate employee giv- 
ing of NCD participants exceeded the 
overall average increase in new dollars 
raised in the annual campaign. 

The NCD campaigns can be more 
than a source of increased per capita. 
They can be testing grounds, places 
where we try out our new programs and 
approaches, develop new tools that can 


be applied throughout the campaign. To 
ensure the continuing success of the 
NCD program, we recruited Donald V. 
Seibert, chairman and chief executive 
officer of the J.C. Penney Company 
Inc., to head the effort following the 
retirement of John D. deButts, former 
chairman of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


Long Range Planning 


The long-range planning effort at 
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United Way of America tried to surface 
and examine issues common to the 2,300 
United Ways. Each United Way is inde- 
pendent and autonomous, a strong local 
voice in local affairs. Each faces a 
number of problems that are similar. 
Each will discover its own unique ap- 
proach to meeting these problems. 

What long-range planning does is to 
anticipate problems before they arise. It 
means fewer unexpected crises, less vul- 
nerability to attack, less scrambling for 
answers to questions never anticipated 
and a greater potential for growth and 
service. It means looking at the future in 
an orderly and sensible fashion. And 
when we bring order and good sense to 
our tasks, it deepens and extends the 
base of public trust in what United Ways 
do and how they do it. 

The Long Range Planning Committee 
of United Way of America was formed in 
July, 1975, under the leadership of John 
W. Hanley, chairman and president, 
Monsanto Co. and now chairman of the 
Board of Governors of United Way of 
America. He was succeeded on the 
committee by A. W. Clausen, president 
of the Bank of America NT&SA. 

The final report went to the Board of 
Governors in December, 1978, along 
with Mr. Clausen’s recommendation: 

“... that this committee report be 
approved for submission to local United 
Way organizations. The committee rec- 
ognizes that each United Way is dif- 
ferent. It is our intent, in the context of 
Long Range Planning, to provide grist 
for the local United Way mill and not for 


the conclusions of the committee to be 
‘adopted’ by a local United Way.” 
The board followed Mr. Clausen’s 


recommendation. 


Government Relations 


Ironically, just as the public began to 
order spending cuts through Proposition 
13 and other initiatives, Congress and 
state legislatures were moving deeper 
and deeper into social programming. 

It means that tough choices will have 
to be made in the future about limited 
resources. Since 80 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget is fixed in debt service and 
ongoing programs, the remaining 20 
percent—which supports many of the 
services and programs that United Ways 
also support—is where the real crunch 
will hit. We need to start preparing now. 
And it becomes increasingly crucial that 
our voices be heard in the halls of the 
legislatures and Congress. 

Real headway was made in 1978 in our 
long struggle to allow listing of charitable 
deductions on Federal income tax forms 
for those who do not itemize. We rallied 
an impressive list of co-sponsors in both 
the House and Senate and won a skir- 
mish in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. It will take time but the 
principle is sound and we can win it. 


National Agencies 


After six years of informal discussions 
and testing in selected communities, the 
American Cancer Society has decided 
that its future lies with United Ways. We 
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will need to work out the relationship, 
and of course it must be handled locally, 
but it will bring to United Ways the 
largest and strongest of the voluntary 
health agencies. 


Planning and Allocations 


All of what United Ways do is but a 
means to the end of serving people in 
local communities. Fundamental to that 
service are planning and allocations. 

Social planning on the local level is 
where sense is made out of diverse, com- 
plex government and _ voluntary 
programs—where local United Ways 
help in making sure the best use is made 
of tax and voluntary dollars. During 
1978 many United Ways took steps to 
improve their Information and Referral 
Programs, or to begin them. These pro- 
grams will keep United Ways in touch 
with people’s needs—and by providing 
vital information on people’s problems, 
it will help United Ways plan. Wise and 
efficient allocations follow such plan- 
ning. And when funds are well-spent, 
the confidence of donors grows and trust 
in United Way increases. 


Research, Development and Program 
Evaluation 


Inevitably, because our resources are 
limited and because we must demon- 
strate our accountability every day, we 
will need to respond empirically as well 
as emotionally to our communities’ 
needs. Key to learning more about our- 
selves and what we do is the gathering of 
timely, accurate and useful data. We 


need also to understand changes in the 
social sector and anticipate trends. The 
world is moving too fast for simple reac- 
tions to events. 

We substantially increased in 1978 
our ability to gather and handle data 
nationally; but we are not satisfied with 
it yet. We are just now beginning to 
establish in our data gathering efforts the 
linkages among different parts of the or- 
ganization. The effort will require more 
time, money and cooperation. 


Communications 


We’ve known about marketing re- 
search for years but have only now begun 
to apply it systematically and thought- 
fully. The discipline of marketing forces 
us to think about all of our publics. It has 
led to real progress in identifying specific 
elements needed in developing year- 
round communications programs. 
Again, we have talked for a long time 
about year-round communications, but 
now we are beginning to implement 
comprehensive programs—programs not 
haphazardly organized but ones with the 
pieces carefully fitted to one another and 
heading down pathways indicated by 
marketing research. And the emphasis is 
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on programs—not posters, buttons and 
other products. 

It was a year of challenge in the na- 
tional media—part of a general public 
distrust of institutions. But we’re weath- 
ering it, taking a harder look at ourselves 
in the process, getting our policies and 
facts straight, building better relations 
with the national media and beginning 
to tell our story aggressively and posi- 
tively. 

One of our major challenges remains 
the humanizing of our campaigns so that 
they become more than a collection 
process. At United Way of America we 
are beginning to accomplish real inte- 
gration between campaign and 
communications—specifically in the 
areas of research, case development and 
year-round communications. We need 
to continue this effort so that communi- 
cations is the lifeblood of the campaign 
process rather than an appendage. If that 
happens, and every giver has an oppor- 
tunity to make an informed choice, our 
minor public relations problems will be 
over. 


Field Services 


This is the access center to United 
Way of America—the place through 
which national resources are available to 
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United Ways. Field Services literally 
brought these resources to local United 
Ways in 1978 through 28 local work- 
shops, conferences and meetings. A spe- 
cial effort was made to reach out to 
smaller United Ways. We need to worry 
about smaller United Ways more; they 
are our real grass roots. Indeed they re- 
mind us of our roots and purpose and 
remain a source of energy and innova- 
tion. 


Personnel 


No year’s progress can be measured 
without looking to the quality of our staff 
and volunteers. They go together. The 
key to the effectiveness of the United 
Way is the quality of its professional 
staff. A good staff attracts high-quality 
volunteers. There are 3,600 profession- 
als, a handful when compared to the 
millions of volunteers who take part in 
United Way activities each year, but 
they are our leveraging arm which mul- 
tiplies the efforts and support of volun- 
teers and contributors. In 1978 improved 
National Academy for Voluntarism 
courses had over 1,200 participants—a 
remarkable accomplishment and the 
basis for a very successful future. 
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Allocations to Agencies 


United Ways support agencies and 
services in a number of different ways. 
They give financial support, help train 
volunteers and professionals, assist in 
planning and offer management assist- 
ance. This help goes from local United 
Ways to a broad range of human services 
and a broad range of agencies. All told, 
there are about 39,000. Because of this 
huge number, any listing has to be one 
that is only typical, not comprehensive. 
Volunteers in each community decide 
which groups in their home town most 
need United Way financial support. In 
1978, those allocations of funds to agen- 
cies and services were reported by type of 
service categories as defined by the 
United Way of America Services Identifica- 
tion System (UWASIS II). The following 
totals come from United Ways reporting 
about half of all funds allocated. They 
are not totals in each category but are 
fairly representative of where United 
Way dollars were spent. The dollar 
amounts reported are in millions. 
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Family Preservation and 


Strengrneniiigs cs. Geerrstiosss $62.8 
Reececntiosl. cciceneesiie ace 42.1 
Comprehensive Youth 

Development. ...............06 38.6 
Social Development ............. 35.5 
Family Substitute/Foster 

Cale 6.0 cht ee ieaa es 28.1 


Auxiliary Social Service for 
Individuals and families...... 5.7 


Day Care—Children............. 19.1 
Social Adjustment ............... 15.0 
Social/Community 

Orpaniizatiodh ceases 12.9 
Medical Care sistas eens 12.2 
Effectiveness Enhancement..... 11.7 
Health Education and Public 

Aware netics cotecnt sss i 
Disaster Prevention and Relief 10.8 
Volunteer Service .............04. 9.4 


Special Employment Assistance 

for Exceptional Individuals 

tid CPCI s ciate fates 9.0 
Mental Health Treatment...... 8.9 


Rehabilitation Service for 


and Services 


Physically Disabled............ 8.6 
Other Physical Health, Mental 

Health and Developmental 

Disabilities Services........... 8.4 
Home Health Care .............. 7.8 
Other Social Adjustment, 

Social Development, Social 

Functioning, Culture & Arts 

ornd FROHIGR iii ci coe vances 6.7 
Other Social Organizations, 

Voluntarism, General Research, 

Planning, Consultation & 


Tech. Assistance ...........+.. 6.7 
Informal and Supplementary 

Ns Viksvaesasssbcaeas ad 6.6 
Special Education Service 

for Exceptional Persons ...... 6.1 


Other Public Protection, 
Consumer Protection, Justice 
& Safety, Direct & Support 


NS VEORG <6 sic. oce cee eee 25 
Legal Aid and Public 

EOSOIIES 5 <600055cs See 4.8 
Pleo Banks. ices 4.7 
Information and Referral ....... 4.6 


Homemaker-Home Health 


PURINE 2k eiiaiinseincenas 4.3 
Non-Residential Service for 

the Mentally Retarded ....... 3.8 
Community Health 

eee Ce OE SE re 3.6 
Community Mental Health 

ts ee eras 3.3 
Intergroup Relations Service... 3.1 
Home Maker Assistance ........ Sl 
Employment Procurement ...... 2.9 
ye Be a1: See eR. cae 2.8 


Cultural and Spiritual 
Enrichment and 
ROUMIMNNNENE «0 es cen Ges acne ds i335 
Other Food, Clothing, 
Housing & Transportation 
DUIMIORE 5. Sasuke sakassorenes jae 
Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Development Service... 2.0 


Following are some of the agencies 
that local United Ways support with al- 
locations: 


Agencies for the Blind 
American Cancer Society” 
American Diabetes Association 


Heart Associations 

American National Red Cross 

American Social Health Association 

Arthritis Foundation 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters 

Boys Clubs 

Boy Scouts 

Camp Fire Girls 

Catholic Charities 

Cerebral Palsy Associations 

Child Guidance Clinics 

Council on Social Work Education 

Epilepsy Foundation of America 

Family Service Associations 

Girls Clubs 

Girl Scouts 

Goodwill Industries 

Hearing and Speech Centers 

Homemaker—Home Health Service 

Hospitals 

Jewish Federations 

Mental Health Association 

National Association for Retarded 
Citizens 

National Council on Alcoholism 

National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency 

National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation 
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National Easter Seal Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 

National Hemophilia Foundation 

National Kidney Foundation 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

National Recreation and Park 
Association 

Neighborhood Centers and 
Settlement Houses 

Salvation Army 

Travelers Aid 

United Cancer Council Inc. 

United Seaman’s Services 

United Service Organization (USO) 
Local and National 

United Way Planning Organizations 

Urban League 

Visiting Nurse Associations 

Volunteer Bureaus and Voluntary 
Action Centers 

Volunteers of America 

YMCA 

YMHA 

YWCA 

YWHA 


In several cities, the American 


Cancer Society has become part of the 


United Way drive. 


ASSETS 


1978 1977 
CURRENT FUNDS—UNRESTRICTED 


Accounts payable 
Deposits on promotional materials 
Deferred revenue (Note 2): 
Membership support 
Training programs 


Total liabilities 


Cash, including $107,906 in 1978 and 
$12,367 in 1977 in interest-bearing 
accounts $ 108,821 $ 13,282 


Marketable securities, at cost 
(approximates market) 202,442 534,526 


Accounts receivable from sales of pro- 


motional materials, net of allowance iessliiic iis alas Coatinapiian Vitets 6 
for doubtful accounts of $20,000 in gencies ( ) 


1978 and 1977 414,700 324,553 Fund balances (Exhibit): 


Membership support receivable 3,384,280 2,528,469 Designated by the Board of Governors 
Other accounts receivable 224,391 95,478 for special purposes 

Travel and miscellaneous advances 70,409 32,587 Undesignated, available for general 
Prepaid pension costs (Note 4) 90,000 105,000 activities 

Prepaid expenses and other assets 27,278 54,584 


$4,522,321 $3,688,479 


CURRENT FUNDS—RESTRICTED 
Cash, in interest-bearing accounts $ 694,099 $ 687,164 


Marketable securities, at cost 
(approximates market) 69,309 


Personnel Development Program pledges 
receivable (Note 2) 160,000 484,143 


Grants and other receivables: 
Volunteer Leadership Development 341,250 
National Corporate Development 


Accounts payable 


Deferred revenue (Note 2) 
Total liabilities 


— 132,750 
50,000 27,875 


$1,245,349 $1,401,241 


Fund balance 


LAND, BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FUND 
Pledges receivable $ 5,000 
Fixed assets, at cost (Notes 2 and 3): 


Mortgage note payable (Note 3) 


442,967 442,967 

Building 1,912,554 1,912,554 
Improvements other than building 62,566 62,566 
Leasehold improvements 58,604 58,604 
Furniture and equipment 1,170,576 941,999 
Less—Accumulated depreciation (1,176,826) (957,027) 
2,470,441 2,461,663 


$2,470,441 $2,466,663 


Commitments and Contingencies (Note 6) 


Fund balances: 


CUSTODIAN FUND (Note 5) 


Cash, in interest-bearing accounts $ 202,291 $ 2,897 Fund balance 
$ 202,291 $ 2,897 


The accompanying notes to financial statements are an integral part of this balance sheet. 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


1978 


$ 688,359 
14,085 


2,904,581 
22,130 


3,629, 155 


205,762 


687,404 
893, 166 
$4,522,321 


501,250 


— 501,260 


. 


7 


744,099 


$1,245,349 


$1,455,567 


1,014,874 


1,014,874 
‘$2,470,441 


$ 202,291 


$ 202,291 


1977 


$ 545,173 
10,315 


2,225,891 
50,32 


* 2,831,704 


522,116 


334,659 
856,775 
$3,688,479 


$ 10,000 


907,098 


$1,401,241 


$1,489,696 


971,967 
5,000 


976,967 
$2,466,663 


PUBLIC SUPPORT AND REVENUE (Note 2): 


Public support— 
Membership support 
Contributions 
Total public support 
Grants from governmental agencies 
Other revenue— 
Service memberships 
Sale of supplies and services 
Program service fees 
Rental income 
Investment income 
Gain on sale of fixed assets 
Miscellaneous 
Total other revenue 


Total public support and revenue 


EXPENSES: 
Program services (Note 1)— 
Planning 


Communications 
Management improvement services 
Total program services 
Supporting services— 
Management and general 
Fund-raising 


Excess (deficiency) of public support 
and revenue over expenses 


OTHER CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES: 
Property and equipment acquisitions 
and mortgage payments from 
current funds 


Current Funds 


Unrestricted 


$7,762,233 
28,853 


7,791,086 


102,500 
(25,686) 
822,673 
27,185 
124,828 
1,200 
30,816 
1,083,516 


8,874,602 


7,315,034 


1,290,654 
55,607 


1,346,261 
8,661,295 


213,307 


(239,416) 
62,500 
856,775 


677,981 
677,981 


48,590 
34,231 


820,494 
903,315 


(22,728) 
(62,500) 
907,098 


Land, Building 
and Equipment 
Fund 


(25,307) 


11,956 
71,393 

89 
61,006 
37,853 


182,297 
14,231 
2,402 


___ 16,633 
198,930 


(224,237) 


262,144 
976,967 


Total All Funds 


1978 


$7,762,233 
706,834 


8,469,067 


102,500 
(50,993) 
970,236 
27,185 
124,828 
1,200 
30,816 


~ 4,205,772 
9,674,839 


808 346 
2,911,032 
17,903 
995,071 
3,668,294 


8,400,646 


1,304,885 

58,009 
1,362,894 
9,763,540 


$ (88,701) 


1977 


$5,809,639 
784,809 


6,594 448 
~ 31,750 


97,500 
41,087 
1,212,330 
73,300 
108,274 
8,466 
13,726 


1,554,683 
8,180,881 


3,296,319 
7,338,568 


1,213,428 
52,810 


1,266,238 
8,604,806 


$ (423,925) 


$ 893,166  § +744,099 $1,014,874 


The accompanying notes to financial statements are an integral part of this statement. 


STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONAL EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1978, 
WITH COMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR 1977 


Program Services Supporting Services Comparative Totals 


Management Management 
Campaign Alloca- Communi- Improvement and Fund Total Total 
Planning Support tions cations Services Total General Raising Total 1978 1977 
sch tae ices at ceccaharethg iis Fess $317,526 $1,205,486 $ 1,379 $454,654 $1,345,569 $3,324,614 $ 539,123 $27,095 $ 566,218 $3,890,832 $3,157,687 
Employee benefits (Note 4) ...................0008 83,645 247,760 752 73,242 307 ,536 712,935 124,439 5,482 129,921 842,856 628,855 
Payroll taxes and workers’ 
Ean ts te ee, See 12,475 50,609 36 24,486 60,122 147,728 25,439 1,126 26,565 174,293 142,446 
Total employee compensation ......... 413,646 1,503,855 2,167 552,382 1,713,227 4,185,277 689,001 33,703 722,704 4,907,981 3,928,988 
Professional fees and 
contract service payments.....................68 39,271 122,619 1,828 129,842 143,329 436,889 135,105 3,693 138,798 575,687 533,637 
a ifenais tah teak agweesdas ates Pais as tees r 6,440 18,660 (5,079) 17,578 23,237 60,836 20,559 4,056 24,615 85,451 98 888 
I cottons cs cere ntrbcrerksiabacnineos seas 25,828 73,834 144 16,792 112,323 228,921 21,147 4,193 25,340 254,261 230,012 
PRU ONG CRIN fas 5. is ia st. 7,456 36,731 3,862 31,783 33,288 113,120 4,485 709 5,194 118,314 108,588 
(Sie aS ie ay ae 31,355 109,682 111 97,829 168,588 407,565 54,783 3,752 58,535 466,100 477,258 
PRR PENG OG oascicsccewecesiccccsccnsccess 74,031 687,411 11,367 6,428 228,694 1,007,931 54,579 4,340 58,919 1,066,850 1,037,808 
Conferences, conventions, 
meetings and major trips........................ 110,216 242,231 2,917 63,197 648,284 1,066,845 99,199 447 99,646 1,166,491 1,153,444 
Subscriptions and 
reference publications........................0068 1,184 6,394 14 1,806 7,856 17,254 13 2,505 19,759 18,792 
Ra ae 0 rer ee 26,347 8,606 412 1,631 7,594 44,590 14,232 176 14,408 58,998 69,791 
SIND UNION Sig cactecsticerineteenscinesus. 53,965 17,533 17 806 527,383 599,704 515 10,150 609,854 551,053 
Rental and maintenance of equipment ........... 5,469 11,314 23 13,826 15,164 45,796 59,370 10 59,380 105,176 95,673 
Personnel acquisitions 
Be ee 1,182 769 31 165 1,474 3,621 126,067 — 126,067 129,688 105,702 
Total before depreciation ............... 796,390 2,839,639 17,814 934,065 3,630,441 8,218,349 1,290,654 55,607 1,346,261 9,564,610 8,409,634 
Depreciation of buildings 
and equipment (Note 2) ....................000e 11,956 71,393 89 61,006 37,853 182,297 14,231 2,402 16,633 198,930 195,172 
Pe GI socks wets ene $808.346 $2,911,032 $17,903 $995,071 $3,668,294 $8,400,646 $1,304,885 $58,009 $1,362,894 $9,763,540 $8,604,806 


The accompanying notes to financial statements are an integral part of this statement. 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN CURRENT UNRESTRICTED FUND BALANCES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1978 


Designated by the Board of Governors for Special Purposes 


Pension Undesignated, 
Consulting Plan Available 
Film Service and Program Prepayment MACSI for General 
Revolving International Development (Note 4) Revolving Total Activities Total 
Total public support and revenue.......................... $ — $— $ — $ — $ a $8,874,602 $8,874,602 
a fawvan dnevetdicns — = 51,354 15,000 66,354 8,594,941 8,661,295 
Excess (deficiency) of public support 
and revenue OVer EXPENSeS.................ceceeeeee eens — — (51,354) (15,000) (66,354) 279,661 213,307 
Appropriations by the Board of Governors............... (350,000) _ — -- 100,000 (250,000) 250,000 _ 
Property and equipment acquisitions and 
mortgage payments from current funds............... — _ — — a (239,416) (239,416) 
I nde Ra Mo ndias ak alndawencustiebis — a — _ - 62,500 62,500 
Fund balance, beginning of year.....................6.000 350,000 7,116 60,000 105,000 522,116 334,659 856,775 
Fund balance, end of year ....................ceeeeceee seen $ — $7,116 $ 8,646 $ 90,000 $100,000 $205,762 $ 687,404 $ 893,166 


The accompanying notes to financial statements are an integral part of this exhibit. 


return for the cost of United Way’s provision of this 
service, Continental Group Foundation designated all 
interest earned on the funds for United Way’s unre- 
stricted use. As of December 31, 1978, the undistrib- 
uted balance was $200,076. 

As of December 31, 1978 and 1977, United Way held 
$2,215 and $2,897, respectively, in an interest-bearing 
account for labor staff conferences. 


(6) COMMITMENTS AND CONTINGENCIES 


Subsequent to December 31, 1978, United Way ac- 
quired approximately four acres of land adjacent to 
United Way’s current building in Alexandria, Virginia. 
The land will be used to meet future space requirements 
of United Way. The land, which was acquired for ap- 
proximately one half of its market value, cost 
$2,000,000, and the balance has been considered a 
contribution by the donor. United Way will pay $500,000 
of available unrestricted funds towards the purchase and 
has secured financing of $1,500,000 ($1,300,000 from 
a bank and $200,000 from other sources) for the re- 


maining portion of the purchase price. The notes bear 
interest calculated at approximately the prime rate of 
interest. The note for $1,300,000 is due and payable on 
March 14, 1981, and notes totaling $200,000 are due 
and payable on March 12, 1980. 


(7) COMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR 1977 


The amounts shown for 1977 in the accompanying fi- 
nancial statements are included to provide a basis for 
comparison with 1978 amounts and, other than for the 
balance sheet, present summarized totals only. The 
financial statements as of and for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1977, were examined by Arthur Andersen & 
Co., whose opinion thereon, dated March 27, 1978, was 
unqualified. 


Auditor's Report 
To United Way of America: 

We have examined the balance sheet of UNITED WAY 
OF AMERICA (the national association, a New York 
not-for-profit corporation) as of December 31, 1978 and 


1977, and the related statements of support, revenue, 
and expenses and changes in fund balances, functional 
expenses, and statement of changes in current unre- 
stricted fund balances for the year ended December 31, 
1978. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards and, accordingly, 
included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial state- 
ments present fairly the financial position of United Way 
of America as of December 31, 1978 and 1977, and the 
results of its operations and the changes in its fund 
balances for the year ended December 31, 1978, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples applied on a basis consistent with that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


ARTHUR ANDERSEN & CO. 
Washington, D.C., 
March 26, 1979. 
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John W. Hanley 
Chairman of the Board 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, Monsanto 
Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Clifton C. Garvin, Jr. 


Chairman-Elect 


Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, Exxon 
Corporation, New York, 


New York 
C. Peter McColough 
Vice Chairman of the 
Board 
Chairman of the Board & 
Chief Executive Officer, 
Xerox Corporation, 
Stamford, Connecticut 
John D. deButts 
Vice Chairman of the 
Board 


Chairman of the Board, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New 


York, New York Glenn E. Watts 


Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee 


President, 
Communications Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 


Stephen F. Keating 
Treasurer 


Vice Chairman of the 


Board, Honeywell, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ernestine M. Raclin 
Secretary 
Chairman of the Board, 


FBT Bancorp, Inc., 
South Bend, Indiana 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Members 


Robert A. Beck 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, Prudential 
Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, 
New Jersey 


Peter Bommarito 
International President, 
United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO-CLC, Akron, 
Ohio 


James E. Burke 
Chairman and Chief 


Executive Officer, 
Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Lisle C. Carter, Jr. 
President, University of 
the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. W. Clausen 
President, Bank of 
America NT & SA, 
BankAmerica 
Corporation, 

San. Francisco, California 


E. Mandell de Windt 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, Eaton 


Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Rafael Fabregas 
Partner, Peat 
Marwick Mitchell & 
Co., San Juan, 


Puerto Rico 
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Lewis W. Foy 

Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 


Mrs. William H. Gates 
President, Board of 
Regents, University of 
Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 


Rosendo Gutierrez 
President, PACE 
Engineering, Inc., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. Ben W. Heineman 
Member and Past 
President of the Board, 
Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois 


John V. James 

Chairman of the Board, 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Dresser 
Industries, Inc., Dallas, 


Texas 
James L. Knight 
Member, Board of 
Directors, Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers, Inc., Miami, 
Florida 
Louis E. Martin 


Special Assistant to the 
President, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Avery Mays 

Chairman of the Board, 
Avery Mays Construction 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


William H. McClennan 
President, International 
Association of Fire 
Fighters, AFL-CIO-CLC, 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul A. Miller 

Chairman & Chief 
Executive Officer, Pacific 
Lighting Corporation, Los 
Angeles, California 


Beverly Henigson Mitchell 
Corporate Vice President 
Board of Directors and 
Executive Committee, 
United Way of 

Greater Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles, California 


Thomas A. Murphy 
Chairman, General 
Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Captain John J. O’Donnell 
President, Air Line Pilots 
Association, Washington, 


ELC. 
John R. Opel 


President, International 
Business Machines 


Corporation, Armonk, 
New York 


David M. Roderick 
President, United States 
Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Carrie Rozelle 
President, Foundation for 


Children With Learning 
Disabilities, Harrison, 
New York 
Donald V. Seibert 
Chairman and Chief 


Executive Officer, J. C. 
Penney Company, Inc., 
New York, New York 


Reverend Leon Howard Sullivan 


Pastor, Zion Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 
A. Dean Swift 
President, Sears Roebuck 
& Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Franklin A. Thomas 


New York, New York 


J. C. Turner 

General President, 
International Union of 
Operating Engineers, 
AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 


Margaret Bush Wilson 
Attorney-at-Law, Wilson, 
Smith & Smith, 

St. Louis, Missouri 


NATIONAL TASK GROUP CHAIRMEN 


Corporate Associates 
Program 

Clifford D. Anderson 
Divisional Vice President 
and Director of Corporate 
Responsibility, J. C. 
Penney Company, Inc., 
New York, New York 


National Agencies Liaison 
Committee 

Charles F. Adams 
Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Raytheon 
Company, Lexington, 
Massachusetts 


Long Range Planning 
Committee 

A. W. Clausen 
President, Bank of 
America NT & SA, 
BankAmerica 
Corporation, 

San Francisco, California 


Also member, Board of Govemors. 
/ Program For the Future 


Evaluation Committee 
Gus H. Moede, Jr. 
President, Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


National Corporate 
Development Committee 
John D. deButts 
Chairman of the Board, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New 
York, New York 


Also member, Board of Governors. 


National Communications 
Task Group 

William Ruder 
President, Ruder & Finn, 
Inc., New York, 

New York 


United Way of America Regions 


Western Region 

Mrs. William H. Gates 
President, Board of 
Regents, University of 
Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 


Also member, Board of Governors. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN, Chief Volunteer Officer Forums 


Mid-America Region 
Marvin Borman 
Attorney-at-Law, Maslon, 
Kaplan, Edelman, 
Borman, Brand, and 
McNulty, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Northeastern Region 
John C. Haas 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board, Rohm and Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


Southeastern Region 

O. Stanley Smith, Jr. 
President and 

Chief Executive Officer, 
Standard Savings and 
Loan Association, 


Columbia, South Carolina 


While not all of the activities of 
United Way of America’s divisions can 
be listed, the following represents the 
scope and emphasis of major programs 
and efforts. 


Government Relations 


® Coordinated a nationwide effort to 
allow all taxpayers a deduction for their 
charitable gifts whether they itemize or 
not. 

@ Created task forces to prepare recom- 
mendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative changes to the Title XX program 
and to help United Way executives re- 
spond to state and local charitable regu- 
lation proposals. 

@ Aided in passage of a bill increasing 
funding for Title XX by $200 million for 
fiscal year 1979. 

@ Helped local United Ways understand 
and participate in the CETA program by 
preparing and distributing a CETA 
manual and conducting regional gov- 
ernment relations workshops on the 
Title XX and CETA programs. 

@ Worked successfully for a bill that will 
generate an additional $30 million for 
philanthropy by reducing the excise tax 
on private foundations’ investment in- 
come. 


Fund Raising 


@ Assisted local United Ways in efforts 
that produced a 1978 campaign total 
projected to be $1,317,725,000—a 9.37 
percent increase over the previous year. 
@ Secured commitment to the National 
Corporate Development Program from 
58 additional national corporations. It 
brought the total conducting com- 
pany-wide employee campaigns to 145. 
@ Developed a course and manual on 
Campaigning to Potential to help United 
Ways determine their communities’ 
capacities for giving and target their 
fund-raising efforts to areas of highest 
potential. 

© Provided onsite assistance in assessing 
fund-raising potential and linking local 
communities more closely with the Na- 
tional Corporate Development effort. 

@ Created a program to monitor and im- 
prove state employee campaigns. 


Summary of 1978 Activities 
by Division 


@ Developed a basic introductory course 
on endowment and deferred giving. 

@ Obtained formal endorsements from 
five national trade associations to sup- 
port United Way through corporate 
gifts, year-round communications and/or 
payroll deductions. 


Communications 


@ Produced 33 National Football League 
60-second spots, a special Super Bowl 
spot, two 1979 campaign films (Tomor- 
row, starring Frank Gifford, and A Little 
Miracle, starring Mickey Rooney), a 
five-minute White House message, a 
film for the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign, three training films, a wide range 
of TV spots with celebrities and profes- 
sional tennis and basketball players, 11 
new radio spots, several new theme 
songs, 28 NFL radio spots, a videotape 
on long-range planning and a com- 
prehensive print ad campaign of 24 
newspaper and magazine ads. 

@ Obtained on behalf of United Ways 
an estimated $35 million to $40 million 
of free national media exposure. 

@ Produced and presented 28 mul- 
timedia shows in 25 communities. 


@ Launched Media Monitor, a digest of 
newspaper and magazine articles of 
interest to the United Way movement; 
set up a training course for volunteers 
and professionals to make them better 
spokespersons; and actively pursued 
favorable hews coverage. 

@ Designed and conducted a national 
marketing survey to determine attitudes 
toward United Ways and charitable 
giving; conducted five local surveys; and 


began systematic application of market- 
ing findings. 

@ Revised design and content of Com- 
munity Focus magazine and Executive 
Newsletter; launched new Quarterly 
Newsletter for smaller United Ways; pro- 
duced unique historical Annual Report 
of 44 pages; redesigned and conducted 
the National Communications Contest; 
evaluated communications programs at 
request of five United Ways; redesigned 
and broadened communications courses 
for National Academy for Voluntarism; 
published handbook on media relations; 
and began development of company- 
wide communications programs for Na- 
tional Corporate Development com- 
panies. 


Planning and Allocations 


@ Formed a National Professional Ad- 
visory subcommittee and created a work 
program for five national task forces to 
better integrate planning and allocations 
with other United Way functions. 

@ Expanded the annual allocations sur- 
vey to include United Way support of 
such human services as day care and 
home health care. 

@ Developed recommendations for local 
United Way support of national agencies 
based on a review of 20 such agencies by 
the Committee on National Agency 
Support (CONAS). 

@ Made an inventory study of United 
Way allocation policies, practices and 
work programs to improve technical as- 
sistance and consultation to United 
Ways. 

@ Explored, through task forces, the 
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following social service concerns: Title 
XX funding, impact of CETA on volun- 
tary human services, equitable alloca- 
tions to male- and female-serving or- 
ganizations and improved management 
of social service delivery to link people 
more quickly to needed assistance. 

e@ Published research reports on equita- 
ble funding of organizations serving 
females and on United Way’s relation- 
ship with CETA including youth em- 
ployment opportunities and planning for 


changes in CETA funding. 


Services Outreach 


@ Produced a resource manual and slides 
on Information and Referral and began 
work on a comprehensive training course 
to help United Ways set up or upgrade 
their Information and Referral Services. 
@ Developed a handbook and slides on 
United Way’s Management Assistance 
Program in which business and corporate 
volunteers provide training and consul- 
tation to United Way agencies and other 
local community groups. 

@ Began a special program to aid com- 
munities experiencing economic 
hardships and distributed a handbook on 
coping with economic crises. 

e Began work on a project to help 
United Ways develop computerized In- 
formation and Referral Programs. 


National Agency Relations 


@ Continued to maintain liaison with 
major national agencies through 
periodic meetings and visits with execu- 
tives and staffs. 

@ Held special consultations with sev- 
eral national agencies. Among them: 
United Service Organization (USO), 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters, Catholic 
Charities, United Cancer Council, Na- 
tional Urban League, National Sickle 
Cell Disease Association and United 
Cerebral Palsy Association. Also, began 
working with selected national agencies 
on developing energy conservation and 
management programs. 

@ Provided consultation and technical 
assistance to United Ways on the inclu- 
sion of the American Cancer Society 
and other health agencies in their cam- 
paigns. 

@ Gave United Ways information on 
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plans and activities of national agencies 
that affect local United Way-agency re- 
lationships. 


Field Services 


@ Organized and held the 1978 Volun- 
teer Leaders Conference in Detroit and 
the Biennial Staff Conference in New 
Orleans. 

@ Replaced the Regional Task Group 
meetings with new Chief Volunteer Of- 
ficer Forums to enable United Way of 
America and local leadership to share 
experiences and explore long-range is- 
sues. 

e Began consultation with 13 United 
Ways on potential areawide arrange- 
ments with major programs underway in 
14 communities. 

@ Conducted 28 workshops for volun- 
teers and staffs of smaller United Ways 
on campaigning, communications, 
planning, allocations and voluntarism. 

@ Recruited 79 United Way profession- 
als to provide consultation and technical 
assistance to other communities. 


Research, Development and 
Program Evaluation 


@ Helped United Ways implement 
United Way of America Services Identifica- 
tion System (UWASIS) a taxonomy of 
social goals and human service programs; 
training sessions were held in five cities 
with in-depth consultation to nine other 
communities. 

@ Received an endorsement of 
UWASIS II from the President’s Reor- 
ganization Project to improve the man- 
agement and operation of the Federal 
Government. 

@ Assisted local communities in the use 
of United Way of America’s accounting 
and budgeting guides. 

© Conducted 10 major surveys and de- 
veloped 21 reports for local United Ways 
on fund raising, campaign goal setting 
and organization, allocations, planning, 
finance and employee benefits. 

@ Administered 10 ad hoc surveys on 
such diverse topics as donor preference, 
local Combined Federal Campaigns, 
government relations, use of radio spots 
and video equipment and support of 
United Way by foundations. 

@ Conducted 39 special analyses and 
gathered data packages for use by local 


United Ways and United Way of 


America divisions. 


Personnel Development 


@ Helped United Ways fill 29 executive 
director vacancies and 74 other profes- 
sional staff positions. 

e Established regional training centers 
for United Way’s national volunteer 
leadership development program in At- 
lanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, and set up a national 
advisory committee to monitor and 
guide the program. 

® Taught 1,200 individuals in 63 Na- 
tional Academy for Voluntarism classes, 
including the Harvard Senior Manage- 
ment Program and the first Executive 
Master of Business Administration de- 
gree program at the University of Miami. 
@ Provided self-study programs in fund 
raising, allocations and agency relations 
for 376 staff members. 

®@ Developed self-study courses on plan- 
ning and information and referral. 

@ Completed training of 21 interns with 
20 more starting their year-long pro- 
gram. 


Management and Community 
Studies Institute 
@ Completed nine in-depth organiza- 
tional program studies to help United 
Ways improve local fund raising, plan- 
ning, allocations and service delivery: 
—Aided the United Way of Central 
Maryland in setting up a long-range 
plan to guide its development over the 
next decade. 
—Studied the feasibility of merging 
two rehabilitation agencies in Cleve- 
land. 
—Surveyed recreational needs and 
United Way financing of them in 
Greenville, S.C. 
—Helped develop a plan for a coordi- 
nated Information and Referral Sys- 
tem in Los Angeles. 
—Assessed community service needs 
in Brazoria County, Tex. 
—Studied the effectiveness of service 
delivery by United Way-supported 
agencies in Harrisburg, Pa. 
—Evaluated the structure, operations 
and management of United Ways in 
Erie, Pa., New Brunswick, N.J., and 
Topeka, Kan. 


STANDARDS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Mission: 

North Americans share a unique tradition of 
voluntary assumption of responsibility for the 
conduct of community affairs. Concerned 
people have always banded together to cope 
with human problems. To deal with such 
problems through joint action, the modem 
social agency, and more recently, the United 
Way, evolved. It is the mission of the social 
agency to unite people with a common interest in 
a more effective attack on particular problems. 
It is the mission of United Way organizations to 
unite the diverse elements of entire communities 
through one or more flexible and reasoned 
vehicles to contribute to the evolution of the 
nation toward a more satisfying life for all. 


Goal: 

The primary interest of the United Way is 
people. The strength of the United Way is 
people. The goal of United Way organizations 
is to provide a means by which a cross section 
of citizens and agencies, governmental and 
voluntary, may join in a community-wide effort 
to deliver efficient human service programs 
effectively related to its current needs. 


Objectives: 

To fulfill the United Way mission and goal, 
local United Way organizations should involve 
contributors, taxpayers, users, agencies and 
government in a continuing program to: 
Assess on a continuing basis the need for 
human service programs; seek solutions to 
human problems; assist in the development of 
new or the expansion or modification of existing 
human service programs; promote preventive 
activities, and foster cooperation among local, 
state and national agencies serving the 
community. 

Develop as fully as possible the financial 
resources, both governmental and voluntary, 
needed to meet the human service needs of the 
community and reduce the number of appeals 
for financial support for services. 

Deploy United Way financial support so as to 
maximize the resources available to agencies for 
services aimed at the most urgent current needs 
of the community, including those supplied by 
organizations not now receiving United Way 
financing. 

Muster community support and commitment 
for the entire United Way enterprise through a 
systematic communications program which both 
speaks and listens to the community. 

Manage United Way operations effectively, 
and offer assistance to agencies wishing to 
improve their management skills. 


© Copyright 1979 United Way of America 
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A Final Note 


This year’s annual report is timed for delivery at our 
annual meeting held at the beginning of May as part of 
our Volunteer Leaders Conference. We plan to con- 
tinue this publication schedule, rather than coming out 
later in the year and covering parts of two calendar 
years. 

Asa result of this decision, this year’s report, with the 
exception of its financial statement, covers some mat- 
ters previously reported. | 

Also, because of the early close, the 1978 final cam- 
paign results are projected rather than in final form. 

Because the annual report covers calendar 1978, we 
did not include the awards to be presented at the 1979 
Volunteer Leaders Conference. The 1978 awards were 
covered in last year’s report. 
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